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A Word from the Editor 


Last month we told you a secret. Beginning with the No- 
vember issue of Wee Wisdom the Young Authors’ Department 
will be discontinued, and we shall have a new department called 
“Wee Wisdom Writer’s Guild.” ‘You will find the information 
about this new department on page 22 of this number. All of 
you who like to write will want to be members of the guild. 
Read over the instructions carefully, and then use some of 
these long July afternoons to write your poems and stories 
about Thanksgiving. Remember that each month the three 
members of the guild who write the best stories or poems will 
receive one-year subscriptions to Wee Wisdom free. Put on 

your thinking caps, and send us such good stories and poems 
’ that all the boys and girls who receive Wee Wisdom will 
enjoy reading them. Be sure to write your names, addresses, 
and ages on your papers, and mail them to us by September 1. 

July is an “in-between” sort of month. School can safely 
be forgotten. The work of the last term is finished, and it is 
too early to plan what we shall do next term. This is a good 
month to fill our days with the pure joy of living. 
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A JULY AFTERNOON 
By Blanche Sage Haseltine 


The garden is quiet 
This warm afternoon. 
The poppies are nodding; 
They'll sleep very soon. 


The lilies are floating, There isn't a whisper, 
Adream on the pool; Except for the bee 7 
And froggies are dozing That zooms, like an elf plane, 


In mud that is cool. Above the rose tree. 
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Chapter I 


Anne sat on the vine-shaded side 
porch at Grandmother’s house, ar- 
ranging the corneob dolls for a tea 
party. Anne did not have a family 
of real dolls, as most girls of her 
age have. Only one curly-haired, 
rosy-cheeked, silken-clad beauty ap- 
peared on the porch. All the rest 
were cornecob dolls. But Miss 
Seraphine, the beauty, treated 
them with such exquisite politeness 
that the corncob dolls felt they were 
honored guests. 

The reason Anne did not have 
more real dolls was that she moved 
often, and dolls are bulky things 
to pack securely. Anne’s father 
was an engineer, and Anne usually 
went with him on his trips. She 
had lived in many odd corners of 
the world, and had learned to make 
her own playthings out of whatever 
material was at hand. She really 
had more fun that way than do the 
boys and girls who get all their 
playthings from a toyshop. There 
is a thrill in making one’s own toys. 
Try it some time and see. 

When Anne first had come to 
Grandmother’s house she had un- 
packed the solitary Miss Seraphine, 
and remarked that she feared the 


dolly was lonely. Then Grand- 
mother told how, when she was a 
little girl, she had made corncob 
dolls, and had had all she wanted of 
them. She had told Anne how to 
tie a white cloth over one end of the 
cob, padding it a little with cotton. 
On each rounded cloth Anne 
marked in a doll’s features and hair 
with ink. Then she dressed the dolls 
in crepe paper, using mucilage in 
her dressmaking instead of needle 
and thread. What a gay party a 
dozen corncob dolls made! Of 
course they could not sit down at 
the tea table, but they leaned 
against it, and looked very charm- 
ing. Anne was inventing little con- 
versations for them as she served 
their tea. 

Inside the house, Grandmother 
was giving tea to Mrs. Burnham, 
who had come for a visit. Anne 
could hear them talking, so she said, 
‘‘Grandmother, I think the dolls 
would like more bread and jam.”’ 

‘Come and get some, my dear.”’ 

Anne knew that Grandmother 
and Mrs. Burnham were talking 
about her, and she thought it impo- 
lite to listen unless they knew that 
she was there. She took the bread 


Anne told them stories of her own travels. 


and jam and went back to the 
porch; but it seemed that Mrs. 
Burnham did not care if she heard. 
“That child,’’ said Mrs. Burn- 
ham, ‘‘must carry a good luck talis- 
man, the way things always come 
out for her. To think that she ran 
to the one spot in the field where 
there was shelter, and then had her 
wits about her enough to use it.”’ 
‘‘Nonsense!’” began Grand- 
mother. Then she smiled, and went 
on, ‘‘Of course, she has a good luck 
talisman, but it is the same one that 
everybody may carry. She is just 
a natural little girl. She has a 
beautiful spirit and tries to do what 
she thinks is right, but she is no in- 
fant saint with a special magical 
protection such as we read about in 
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old tales. I don’t want 
people saying too much 
about what happened on 
Tuesday.”’ 

‘‘No, that wouldn’t be 
good for the child,’’ agreed 
Mrs. Burnham. ‘‘ Anne is 
a darling now. We don’t 
want to spoil her.’’ 

Then they began to talk 
about the best way to grow 
Delphinium. 

Oh, but Anne was inter- 
ested! A good luck talis- 
man! She knew what that 
was like. She had not read 
fairy stories and myths 
for nothing. A talisman 
was some kind of charm 
that one carried which al- 
ways brought one good 
luck. Did she have one? What could 
it be? But the women said nothing 
more about it. Would she dare ask 
Grandmother ? 

Of course Anne knew what 
Grandmother meant by ‘‘what hap- 
pened on Tuesday.’’ The incident 
had been very exciting while it 
lasted, but Anne had almost forgot- 
ten it until Mrs. Burnham had re- 
called it. 

On that day Anne, with the two 
Cramer girls, had gone over to 
Palmers’ woods to gather violets, 
which grew very abundantly along 
the border of the brook. They had 
found quantities of long-stemmed 
violets and had filled their little 
baskets. They had started to come 
back through Palmers’ pasture as 
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they usually did; but that very 
morning Mr. Palmer had turned 
his bull into the pasture. As Lora 
and Anne were nearing the fence 
they heard a low, deep sound, like 
muttering thunder. They turned 
around to see the bull coming to- 
ward them—a great dark shape that 
meant danger. There was time to 
get to the fence, and the girls started 
running. A scream made Anne turn 
around. Little Ruth Cramer had 
been lagging all the way. Her short 
legs had tired in the walk to the 
woods, and she could not quite keep 
up with the older girls. There she 
stood, some thirty yards behind 
‘ them in the path of the threatening 
creature. 

In times like that there is no 
chance to think or plan. A person 
acts as he has trained himself to 
act through all the years of his life. 
Anne had never deserted a friend; 
she could not do so now. She 
turned and ran back, and when she 
reached Ruth’s side the animal was 
so close that she could see his red- 
rimmed eyes. Ruth was standing 
just at the top of 
one of those small 
rocky ledges that 
run through the 
pasture lands of 
that neighbor- 
hood. Just at her 
feet was a small 
hollow under the 
rocks. Anne 
dragged Ruth 
down the drop of 
a few feet, and 
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then the two children threw them- 
selves on the ground and rolled un- 
der the ledge. It was the one spot 
in all that field where they were 
safe. They could hear the animal 
pawing the earth above them, and 
one low, deep bellow after another, 
like rolling thunder. 

‘“‘He’ll get us,’’ wept Ruth. 

‘‘No, we are safe. Such a great 
beast cannot come into this little 
hole. Lora will send help to drive 
him away. Let us lie still and say, 
‘Thank you, God,’ until they come.”’ 

After a while they did hear men’s 
voices. The bull knew his master, 
Mr. Palmer, and allowed himself 
to be led away to the barn. The 
girls rolled out of their shelter, and 
were taken home none the worse for 
the adventure. Indeed, Anne had 
hardly thought of it again, except 


The girls gathered large bunches of flowers. 
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when some one had mentioned it. 

Now Anne was tremendously in- 
terested. A good luck talisman! 
Was that why she had found the 
hollow under the rock? 

course,’’ Anne reflected, ‘‘I 
was saying, ‘Please, God, help me,’ 
asI ran. After I said that I didn’t 
feel afraid any more. But if there 
is a talisman, what could it be? 
Grandmother said it was something 
that any one might have.’’ 

Yes, Anne thought, talismans 
ought to be like that. They might 
be hard to get, but they ought to be 
something that one might get if he 
would make the necessary effort. 
They were something like the rosy 
azaleas that grew at the top of 
Whitestone Hill. Only a few peo- 
ple had houquets of those lovely 
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flowers each spring; but any one 
might have them who was willing 
to take the long walk up the rocky 
hillsides, and climb the steep and 
difficult trail leading to the high 
ledges where the little shrubs blos- 
somed in all their glory. Yes, Anne 
thought that talismans were like 
that. Now what had she had with 
her that Tuesday ? 

There was her ring of twisted 
silver which had been given to her 
by her little Slovakian friend, 
Marinka. There was the Chinese 
cash, a coin with a hole in the cen- 
ter, which had been given to her by 
a Chinese boy, Seng Yung, after an 
exciting day on the Yangtse River. 
Yes, Yung had said that it was a 
good-luck cash. But only people 
who went to China could get 

Chinese coins; they were not to 

be had in America. Then there 

was a queer, oval piece of tur- 
quoise, picked up in a ruined tem- 
ple in Central America. The 
professor that had been with 
Anne and her father when they 
found it had said that it was hun- 
dreds of years old, and once had 
been a sacred object to the na- 
tives. That might be the talis- 
man, except that only a few peo- 
ple could ever 
hope to get a 
thing like that. 
Grandmother had 
said that Anne’s 
good luck talisman 
was the same one that 
everybody could ear- 
ry. Anne was puzzled. 


Anne flew in- 
to his arms. 
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She took her small purse out of 
her pocket. There were two Ameri- 
can dimes and a penny in it, but 
such common coins could not be 
talismans. There was also a pressed 
violet, folded between pieces of 
paper, and a Valentine verse that 
Tony Antonelli had sent her last 
Valentine’s Day. There was one 
thing more, the most precious of 
Anne’s material possessions: that 
was a tiny miniature of her mother, 
set in a frame of gold. Anne seldom 
carried this with her, but the things 
in her trunk had been sorted out a 
few days before, and she had put 
the miniature into her purse. 

“This is it,’’? said Anne, looking 
at the lovely pictured face. ‘‘A 
mother is sure to bring one good 
luck. I am going to put this on my 
silver chain, and wear it always 
after this.”’ 

Having settled the matter of the 
talisman, she put the miniature 
back in its place, and attended 
to the dolls’ tea party. She sang 
songs to them, and told them 
stories of her own travels. Be- 
fore she was done Lora came up 
the walk. 

“‘Let’s go for violets,’’ said 
Lora. ‘‘We’ll not take Ruth 
along. She gets tired too soon.’’ 

**T’ll ask Grandmother,”’ said 
Anne. 

‘‘But we’re not to go through 
the pasture,’’ said 
Lora with a smile. 

‘““Of course not,”’ 
said Anne. “That 
would be silly. The 
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pasture belongs to the bull, and he 
doesn’t want us there.’’ 

The girls went around by the 
lane, and gathered large bunches of 
the fresh flowers. As they were com- 
ing up the lane Anne heard the little 
bell ringing. That was Grand- 
mother’s call when she wanted 
Anne. 

‘*What can it be?’’ asked Anne. 
**Tt isn’t supper time, and I did all 
my work this morning, and I’m 
sure I cleared the tea party away 
from the porch. I must hurry. 
Good-by, Lora.’’ She started run- 
ning up the lane. Grandmother 
was looking for her from the porch. 

‘*Come in, Anne, and make your- 
self tidy. I’ve just had a telephone 
eall. A visitor is on the way.’’ 

(Please turn to page 40) 
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Eight-year-old % each morning? 
Billy Holmes I’m looking for a 
wanted some job.” 


money to spend at 


“No, thank you, 


the picnic at City 
Park. The picnic 
was but one week 
away. It was to be a day of great fun 
and celebrating; for the whole town 
of Garland was to join in the event. For 
days and days Billy had heard plans dis- 
cussed about the parade, the big picnic 
dinner, and the games and the races in 
which everybody was to take part. In 
the evening there was to be splendid 
band music. 

“All the other boys have pocket 
money,” Billy told his mother. “They 
will have enough money to buy ice 
cream and to pay for rides on the merry- 
go-round. May I have some to spend?” 

“There isn’t any extra money just 
now for such things,” said Mrs. Holmes, 
“but I believe, Billy, that you could 
think of a way to earn a few pennies 
for yourself.” 

Seating himself in the hammock out 
under the big apple tree, Billy put on 
his thinking cap. He sat there for some 
time. 

“Doesn’t seem to be any job left for a 
boy my size. Can’t expect pay for 
sweeping the walks each morning, for 
that is my part of the home work.” 
Then all of a sudden, up he jumped. 
“But I can sweep the neighbors’ walks!” 


Quickly he ran to Mrs. Welton’s, the 
next-door neighbor. Very politely he 
asked: 


“Will you let me sweep your walks 


Billy,’’ smiled 
Mrs. Welton, “not 
just now. I’m 
going away for a few days, but I may 
need help later on.” 

From there Billy went to six other 
houses ; but nowhere did he find a chance 
to show how well he could sweep walks. 

“Time to think of some other way,” 
he decided. Back to his “Thinking 
Place,” as he called the hammock, went 
Billy. He was scarcely seated before 
he popped up with another idea. 

“Mother,” he called, “may I go down 
to the store?” 

Upon receiving his mother’s permis- 
sion, Billy hurriedly got his sturdy 
wagon and sped toward the store. Once 
there, he waited until Mr. Brown, the 
grocer, was not busy with customers. 
Then he told Mr. Brown about his strong 
delivery wagon and his pair of hustling 
feet. 

“Will you hire me to help deliver 
groceries for you?” Billy asked. 

“Looks like a good wagon, Billy,” the 
grocer replied, after thinking a minute 
or two, “and there’s nothing wrong with 
your hustling feet; but it takes a larger, 
stronger boy than you for this heavy 
work.” 


It was hard indeed for Billy to hide 
his disappointment; but he would not 
give up yet. “There is a way for me to 
earn money—I just know it,” he thought 
aloud. “I must try again.” 
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All the way home he thought and 
thought. But all the jobs that he could 
handle were already taken by other 
boys. 
away in the shed, he heard Mrs. Welton, 
the neighbor, talking with his mother. 
She was saying, “I must find some one to 
take care of my hens while I am away.” 

Quick as a flash, Billy was standing 
beside his mother. Looking up at Mrs. 
Welton, he asked: 

“May I have that job? 
could do it right.” 

“Well, well, Billy! Why hadn’t I 
thought of you before? But,” she hesi- 
tated, “you may not want to take your 
pay in eggs instead of money.” 

For a second only, Billy paused. Then 
he asked: 

“May I sell some of the eggs, Mother? 
I’d want you to keep part of them.” 

“Yes, indeed, Billy,” Mother agreed. 
“You will have earned them.” 

“Then it’s a bargain,” acknowledged 
Mrs. Welton. “Come right over, and 
T’ll show you how it’s done.” Off they 
went across the yard together. 

The work began next morning. Billy 
followed directions as carefully as could 
be. How clean he 
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Billy could hardly wait to gather and 
count the eggs at the end of that first 
day. There were eighteen. 

“Mother,” he called as he hurried into 
the house with them, “may I go out 
tomorrow, as soon as I have taken care 
of the hens, to sell a dozen eggs? I 
want to sell a dozen every day.” 

Nodding a reply to Billy’s question, 
Mother added, “‘You’ll be quite a sales- 
man if you sell a dozen each day. Eggs 
are plentiful now.” 

Bright and early next morning Billy 
finished his work, put the eggs into a 
small basket, and was off. He found 
selling eggs quite a task. Some of the 
people kept hens of their own; others 
bought eggs from farmers who supplied 
them regularly. 

Finally he stopped in front of a small 
gray house. 

“The boys all say that Mrs. Ellis is 
an old crab,” he thought, hesitating, 
“but I’m going to try her, anyhow.” 
With that he marched straight up to the 
back door and knocked. As soon as the 
door opened, Billy took off his cap, held 
up his basket of eggs, and said, “Good 
morning, Mrs. Ellis. I have some real 

fresh eggs to sell. 


scrubbed’ the Would you like to 
hens’ drinking buy a dozen?” 
dishes! Then he “Why, good 
filled them with morning yourself, 
sparkling water. Billy | Holmes,” 
It was fun to chuckled Mrs. 
watch the busy Ellis, much _ to 
hens’ eagerly Billy’s surprise. 
scratch for the ; “How do you hap- 
grain as he threw . wy pentohaveeggs?” 
it into the straw. k In time, 
Mash hoppers Billy had told her 
were filled. Later, ws] his story. He 
he would put in ) liked the way 
some green grass Mrs. Ellis’ eyes 
or leafy vege- twinkled when he 
tables for the “The boys all say that Mrs. Ellis is an said, “They’re 
hens to eat. 


old crab.” 


(Turn to page 38) 
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ccf AURETTE! Breakfast in ten min- 
utes, dear,’’ Mother called. 

Laurette opened her sleepy eyes. 
“Mm-mm,” she muttered lazily, and 
stretched and stretched. She was smil- 
ing, she discovered. What was it she 
felt so good about, as though it were 
Easter or her birthday? Ah-uh—it was 
like trying to remember a half-forgotten 
secret. Oh, yes, the fairy stories! 

Daisy Hansen had lent Laurette a new 
book of fairy tales which she had never 
read before. Not even Daisy had read 
them. Daisy would not have time, she 
had said, until the canning season was 
over. 

Laurette jumped out of bed and ran 
to the dresser. Yes, there it was. The 
outside paper cover was still on it. On 
the cover was a picture of a beautiful 
princess, wearing a gold crown with lit- 
tle points on it and a purple robe edged 
with ermine. Laurette snatched up the 
book and squeezed it to her. 

“Oh, I just love fairy stories!” she 
said. . 

She washed and dressed quickly. Now 
there was nothing left to do but to comb 
her hair. “Oh, bother!” said Laurette, 
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trying to smooth out the tangles from wi 
her long blond curls with her hand. “It F: 
takes too long to comb this mop. [I'll 
comb it later, after I’ve read a story or le 
two. Mother won’t notice; she’s too he 
busy.” So she picked up the book in he 
its gay jacket and skipped downstairs. le: 

While Mother finished setting the pa 
table, Laurette took little peeps at the 
first story. It was a lovely one—all he 
about a little princess and seven beauti- to 


ful white swans. There was a picture it 


of the characters too. She could not H 
read along in comfort, though, because he 
Jamie, her little brother, had crawled su 
up to her chair and was pulling at her gi 
to make her look at him and his little 
wooden duck. 
All through breakfast, Laurette and th 
Mother talked about Father and whether xe 
or not he would be-.able to come home on 
Saturday evening to stay over Sunday hi 
with them. Laurette did not like for 
Father to have to work on a farm forty Se 


miles away. 

Dear Father, thought Laurette. He M 
was unhappy not to be working his own 
land for the first time in all his grown- et: 
up life. It was all because of that long, lo 
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long drought last sum- 
mer when there had been 
no rain for weeks and 
weeks, and the sun had burned up all 
Father’s wheat. 

Alec, Father’s helper, had had to 
leave; and so had the girl that had 
helped Mother with the cows and the 
housework. The helpers had had to 
leave because there was no money to 
pay them. 

Laurette had wanted to help, and she 
had offered her own darling pony, Star, 
to be sold; but Father had said, “No, 
it doesn’t cost us anything to feed Star. 
He gets his own food in the pasture. I 
hope he’ll keep you happy through the 
summer, Laurie.” Then Father had 
given her a tight hug. 

As she ate her oatmeal, Laurette 
wished and wished for a fairy wand 
that would make a hundred bags of 
gold appear, so that Father could work 
on his own land. To leave home made 
him unhappy. 

“Oh, I hope Father can come this 
Saturday,” Laurette said to Mother. 

“Perhaps he can, dear,” answered 
Mother. 

As soon as breakfast was over, Laur- 
ette took up the book and an empty yel- 
low bowl, and ran out under the cherry 


trees. She threw the book into the ham- 
mock which was hung in a shady spot 
between two of the trees. Then she 
tied the bowl into her apron and, quick 
as any boy, climbed up one of the trees. 

The branches were heavy with fat, 
red cherries. Laurette crammed her 
mouth full. Mm! They were good. The 
juice squirted out of them in her mouth, 
and some even ran down onto her chin. 

It took Laurette only about four min- 
utes to fill the little bowl heaping full 
of cherries. She worked fast because 
she was eager to read the fairy book. 
In her haste she pulled a large branch 
too impatiently toward her, and broke 
it off. But she just picked off all the 
cherries and threw the branch on the 
ground. 

Then she tied the full bowl into her 
apron again, and—one, two, three—was 
down the tree trunk and on the ground 
once more. 

When Laurette untied the bowl, she 
saw that some of the cherries had been 
crushed and had stained her pink-and- 
white apron. She would not bother to 
change. She could not wait to find out 
what happened to the lovely white swans 
and the dainty little princess. 

When Laurette had finished that 
story, she sighed happily. Oh, if only 
she could have been that beautiful, good 
princess! By this time Laurette had 
enough cherries, so she put the half- 
filled bowl on the ground. It fell over 
and spilled the cherries on the ground. 
Laurette was too eager to find out what 
“Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp” was 
like to get out of the hammock and put 
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the cherries back 
into the bowl, al- 
though she knew 
that the ants prob- 
ably would get into 
the cherries and 
spoil them. 

Each story was 
better than the one 
before it, and Laur- 
ette read on and on. 

“Wa-wee! Wa- 
wee!” That was 
Jamie, trying to say 
“Laurie,” which 
meant that Mother 
was coming out 
with him to sit in 
the shade. Quick 
as a flash, Laurette 
hid the book under her apron. Why, 
what did she do that for? Laurette 
wondered. She did not have secrets 
from Mother. 

As soon as Laurette saw how tired 
Mother’s face was, she knew why she 
had hidden the book. She was ashamed 
to think that she had been reading while 
Mother had been working so hard. 

“Jamie too—Jamie too,” said Jamie, 
letting go Mother’s hand and teetering 
over to Laurette. At every step he 
looked as if he were about to fall over. 

“You darling sweetness!” Laurette 
caught his little hands. Mother too was 
smiling with pleasure. That was the 
most steps that Jamie had ever walked 
alone. 

When Laurette got out to lift. Jamie 
into the hammock, the book fell to the 
ground. Laurette’s face flushed very 
red as she looked at Mother. 

“It looks like an interesting book, 
dear,” said Mother. 

“Oh, it is,” said Laurette. It was 
just like darling Mother not to scold, but 
to pretend that she did not know Laur- 
ette was trying to hide the book. Oh, 
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she did not half de- 
serve such a perfect 
mother! “If only I 
could find a million 
dollars, I could get 
a dozen maids for 
Mother; she looks 
so tired,” thought 
Laurette. 

Mother was turn- 
ing over the pages 
of the book. 

“T’ll show you a 
wonderful story, 
Mother,” said Laur- 
ette. She took the 
book and turned to 


The book fell to the ground. 


the one she had just 
been reading. “It’s 
all about a king and 
his only daughter. A dragon lays waste 
his whole kingdom, and the poor king 
has to ride in search of a buried treas- 
ure with which to build up his kingdom 
again, so that his people will not be poor 
and hungry. The noble princess stays 
at home and rules justly in place of her 
father. She even nurses the sick with 
her own hands, and feeds the hungry 
while the king is away. The people all 
adore her—and that’s as far as I read. 
O Mother, wouldn’t it be wonderful 
to be living in a fairy tale!” said Laur- 
ette, wishing she did live in one. 

“You are living in one,” said Mother. 

“Why, you’re teasing,” said Laurette, 
laughing. 

“No, I’m not,” said Mother seriously. 
“Shall I tell it to you?” 

“You mean—the fairy story that I’m 
living in right now?” asked Laurette. 

“Right now,” said Mother. 

“Oh, do, do!” cried Laurette happily. 
Mother often told her stories about the 
things that she used to do when she was 
very little, and that was fun. But to 
hear a story about herself! Laurette 


thought that was the best of all. 
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“Once upon a time,” began Mother, 
“there was a princess who lived with 
the king and the queen and her little 
brother, Prince Jamie, in a palace on the 
top of a hill. The princess had the 
sweetest smile in the kingdom and long 
golden curls. (Laurette, smiling happily, 
looked down at her long blond hair. 
She wished now that she had combed 
those curls.) Everybody loved the gay 
little princess. 

“For many long years, the king had 
reaped much treasure from the earth 
(that meant the wheat, said Laurette 
to herself), and the whole kingdom was 
rich and flourishing. The queen had a 
lady to wait on her, and the king had an 
adviser to help him, and the little prin- 
cess had every beautiful toy that could 
be found in the whole kingdom to make 
her happy. 

“But one spring, a spell was cast over 
the princess. She grew very sad. The 
king and the queen racked their brains, 
trying to find what this spell could be. 
They even called in the servants and 
questioned them, in the hope that they 
might know what was making the little 
princess so sad; but all was in vain. 


The princess was 
now free to visit all 
the other little 
princesses. 
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“Then one day, Princess Daisy from 
a neighboring kingdom came to play 
with Princess Laurette. Princess Laur- 
ette grew happy again, and so did the 
king and the queen and the two serv- 
ants, because now they knew what the 
bad spell was that had been making the 
princess sad. She had been lonely! 

“So the king, who loved his daughter 
dearly, set to work to free the little 
princess from the cruel enchantment of 
loneliness. He worked long hours—even 
late into the night—to collect enough 
treasure to buy his little princess a 
magic charm to free her from the spell. 

“By the time Princess Laurette’s 
birthday came around, the king had suc- 
ceeded. On that day he presented to the 
princess a magic black charger with a 
single white spot on his forehead.” 

“Star!” broke out Laurette, in excite- 
ment. How sweet of Mother to put her 
pony into the story too! 

Mother only nodded and went on. 

“This charger broke the spell of loneli- 
ness into bits, because on his broad back 
the princess was now free to visit all 
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the other little princesses in the neigh- 
boring kingdoms.” 

“Darling Father!” thought Laurette, 
feeling a little sad because he was not 
there so that she might tell him how 
much she loved him. 

“Then a terrible thing happened,” 
Mother continued. “A fiery dragon came 
and laid waste the happy kingdom. For 
weeks and weeks the dragon’s hot breath 
blew over the green kingdom until it 
burned up all the flowers and destroyed 
all the treasure.” 

“That was the drought, when there 
was no rain last summer, and all the 
wheat dried to a crisp,” Laurette in- 
terrupted again. When Laurette thought 
of a fiery monster she became so greatly 
excited that she hugged Jamie. Jamie 
crowed with delight and gave her a kiss. 
“It’s true,” thought Laurette. “I am 
living in a real, true fairy tale.” 

Mother’s voice went on: “So the good 
king, now no longer rich and happy, had 
to give up his helper; and the queen, 
her serving maid. The noble little 
princess offered to exchange her magic 
charger for some treasure to help the 
kingdom, but the king refused. He 
wanted his little princess to be happy 
even though he had to go far away to 
help another king find treasure so that 
his own queen and his royal children 
might have food to eat. 

“One day the Princess Laurette rode 
to a neighboring kingdom to visit her 
friend, Princess Daisy. The aunt of 
Princess Daisy had sent her a beautiful 
new book to read. Although Princess 
Daisy longed to drop everything and to 
start reading the fascinating book im- 
mediately, she knew that it was her 
royal duty to help her queen mother 
with the canning, for their kingdom too 
had been laid waste by the dragon.” 

Laurette hid her head behind Jamie’s 
back. She was ashamed to think how 
much nobler a princess her little 
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neighbor, Daisy Hansen, made than she. 

“Princess Laurette wanted to read the 
book, so Princess Daisy kindly lent it to 
her. 

“The next morning, Princess Laurette 
jumped out of bed and dressed in a wink, 
because she was eager to get to the book 
that Princess Daisy had lent her. She 
was in such a hurry that she didn’t even 
bother to comb her beautiful, golden 
curls. It was a strange sight to see a 
royal princess at the breakfast table 
with her hair all in a snarl. 

“As soon as the queen had served the 
princess her breakfast, the princess 
picked up her book and a yellow bowl, 
and off she went. 

“‘Ow—ugh! We’re all full of oat- 
meal,’ shouted the breakfast plates after 
Princess Laurette. ‘Please wash us!’ 
But the princess was too eager to get 
to her book to hear them. 

“*Wa-wee all gone,’ said the little 
prince, beginning to cry, because he 
loved the princess and wanted her to 
play with him and his little white duck. 
But Princess Laurette did not hear him 
because she was too interested in what 
she wanted to do herself. 

“Quickly and carelessly, the princess 
gathered herself a bowl of ruby cherries 
—even breaking off a precious branch. 
‘Oh, oh, my poor arm!’ sobbed the kind 
cherry tree, which perhaps was a fairy 
in disguise, for all Princess Laurette 
knew. But the princess didn’t hear and 
didn’t care. All that she wanted was to 
fill the bowl] quickly and begin to read— 
to pretend while she was reading that 
she was the noble little princess in the 
story, who ruled wisely and industrious- 
ly her father’s kingdom while he was 
away. 

“While she was reading, Princess 
Laurette was wasting on the ground the 
precious cherries which the king, her 
own father, had made to grow. She 


(Please turn to page 32) 
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ae AND OUT OF THE ZOO 
A TO COLORL 


BY PATRICIA BUCHANAN 


The humming bird is very small. 
He’s seldom seen about. 

He hovers over flowers as 
He sips the honey out. 


He builds himself a tiny nest, 
This bird that never sings. 
The humming sound he makes 

is caused 
By swiftly beating wings. 
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¢¢LJELLO, Mr. Limerick Man,” said 
Cyril, peeping over the hedge. 
“T’ve come to see your garden.” 

“That’s fine! Come right in,” invited 
the limerick man. “What do you think 
of my corn? Isn’t it tall?” 

“It’s very fine corn. I shall have to 
tell Mr. Moppett about it.” 

“Who is Mr. Moppett?’ asked the 
limerick man. 

“Oh, he lives down the road a little 
way,” Cyril answered, “and he’s very 
fond of corn, especially the kind that 
pops. He says it’s food fit for a queen 
when it’s——” 

“Why don’t you make a limerick about 
him?” the limerick man asked. 

“But—but you make the limericks,” 
said Cyril. 

“Well, you try to make one this time. 
I’m sure you can make one if you try.” 

“All right,” agreed Cyril, 
thinking very hard. “Ready?” 

“All ready,” said the 
limerick man. 

“Well, then: 


“A certain good farm- 
er named Moppett 
Said, ‘Corn is a very 

fine crop. It 
Is food for a queen 
When it’s juicy and 
green, 
And—and——’” 


“And when it is 
ripe you can pop it,” 
chuckled the lim- 
erick man. 


“Here! here!” cried Cyril. “I might 
have thought of that line myself if you 
had waited a minute.” 

“T never can wait for corn, especially 
pop corn.” The limerick man laughed. 
“I’m very fond of it.” 

“So am I,” replied Cyril. “I planted 
some in my garden, too, and it will be 
ripe for my birthday.” 

“IT suppose you have lots of fun on 
your birthday.” 

“Lots! Last year I even had break- 
fast in bed, as a special treat.” 

“You did? Well, that’s very nice once 
a year, no doubt, but as a regular thing 
I don’t believe I’d like it. It’s too much 
like the old man of Port Said.” 

“You’d better tell me about him,” said 
Cyril. 

“All right. You see: 


“A lazy old man of 

Port Said 
“A lazy old aid, ‘I never take 
man of Port breakfast in bed.’ ” 


“Not even on his 
birthday?” Cyril in- 
terrupted. 

“Perhaps he 
never had any birth- 
days,” said the lim- 
erick man, “or per- 
haps he was too old 
to bother about 
them, or he might 
not have known the 
date, or——” 
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“Well, anyway,” said Cyril, “if he 
never took breakfast in bed he couldn’t 
have been so very lazy.” 

“Ah, but you haven’t heard the rest. 
He was always taking one.” 

“One what?” 

“A rest, young fellow. Now don’t 
interrupt this time: 


“A lazy old man of Port Said 
Said: ‘I never take breakfast in bed. 
I never work up a 
Real hunger till supper, 
So I go right on sleeping instead!’ ” 
“Hm! He certainly was a lazy fel- 
low,” Cyril agreed. 
“Yes, he didn’t deserve any supper, 
did he?” 
“He did not,” Cyril agreed. 
“Talking about supper reminds me 
of a lady I once knew.” 
“Ts there a limerick about her?” Cyril 
asked. 
“There is: 


“A lady who had a nice garden 
Once put out some custard to harden. 
Along came a pup 
And ate it all up, 
Without even saying, ‘Beg pardon.’ ” 
“That was not at all nice of him,” said 
Cyril. 
“It wasn’t! And that was the day 
that the lady had invited me to supper. 


“Along came a pup 
And ate it all up.” 
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She had stewed gooseberries, and I’m 
very fond of stewed gooseberries and 
custard.” 

“That was too bad,” said Cyril. 

“Well, she made some more custard, 
so it might have been worse.” 

“And we shouldn’t blame the pup, 
after all,” said Cyril. “If one is a pup, 
what he finds lying about outside is his.” 

“TI suppose that’s right. It’s our own 
fault if we don’t take proper care of 
things, and leave them lying about and 
lose them.” 

“Talking about a pup reminds me,” 
said Cyril. “I made a limerick this 
morning. Are you ready?” 

“All set.” 

“Well: 

“There once was a man with a cat. 

He fed it on this and on that. 

When it wanted some more, 
It would come to the door. ‘pi 

“And patiently wait on the mat,” fin- 
ished the limerick man. 

“That’s just what I was going to say,” 
exclaimed Cyril. “How did you know 
that is what the cat did?” 

“That’s what my cat always does. It’s 
doing it now; so it must be supper time.” 

“Then I must be off,” said Cyril. 
“Good-by !” 

“Good-by !” said the limerick man. 


“When it wanted some 
more 

It would come to the 
door.” 
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Three little girls sat on Mrs. Miller’s 
cool, shady porch. They did not know 
just what to do, now that school was out. 

“I wish we could go to Swope Park 
and see the animals,” said Marjorie. 

“I wish we could take our lunches and 
stay all day,” added Daisy Dean. 

“That would be a picnic,” said Ann 
Beth idly. Then she jumped up and 
clapped her hands and cried, “Oh! do 
you suppose our mothers and daddies 
would take us to the park next Monday, 
the Fourth?” 

“T’ll go and ask my mother now,” 
said Daisy Dean hurriedly as she scram- 
bled out of the porch swing and started 
across the street. Ann Beth ran to tell 
her mother about the idea. 

“Be sure to come back in the morning 
for the cooking lesson,” called Marjorie. 

When the girls assembled in Mrs. 
Miller’s kitchen the next morning they 
reported that their fathers and mothers 
were in favor of the holiday outing. 

“Perhaps,” said Mrs. Miller, “we can 
picnic oftener if you girls learn to be 
expert at preparing and packing the 
lunches. You can already make sand- 
wiches, so today we shall learn to make 
potato salad and to stuff eggs. Then you 
may take your lunch out in the yard and 
eat it, picnic style. Next week you will 
know how to help prepare the food for 
the picnic. Get out your notebooks. Here 
is the recipe for: 


“Stuffed Eggs 

38 hard-boiled eggs 

teaspoonful dry mustard 
¥% teaspoonful salt 

teaspoonful vinegar 

2 teaspoonfuls cream 
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“I boiled the eggs this morning so 
that they would be cool,” said Mrs. 
Miller. “All you have to do now is to 
remove the shells and cut the eggs in 
halves, lengthwise. Take out the yolks 
and mash them. Then add the season- 
ing, cream, and vinegar, and mix until 
they are well blended.” 

“T know what to do next,” spoke up 
Daisy Dean. “We fill the egg whites 
with the mashed yolks and put them to- 
gether again.” 

“Then we wrap each egg in waxed 
paper,” said Ann Beth. 

“That’s right,” nodded Mrs. Miller. 
“We shall put them to one side now and 
copy this recipe for: 


“Potato Salad 

1 medium-sized potato 

1 small green onion 

salt to taste 

lettuce and salad dressing 


“This morning I washed three pota- 
toes and boiled them with the skins on. 
They are cold now, and each of you may 
peel one potato.” 

“How easy they are to peel this way.” 

“Yes, the skin is easier to remove 
after the potatoes are cooked,” smilingly 
replied Mrs. Miller. “Now,” she contin- 
ued, “carefully cut your potato into 
cubes, salt it to suit your taste, add the 
onion diced very fine, and then moisten 
with salad dressing. Serve your small 
salads on lettuce leaves in these paper 
plates. That will make your lunch seem 
like a real picnic.” 

“T’ll get lemons and sugar for some 
lemonade,” said Ann Beth. 

“Hurry up,” called Marjorie. “Oh, 
isn’t vacation the most fun!” 
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Swings for Summer Days 


By LAURENCE FULLER 


“How do you like to go up in a swing?” 

This is the first line of one of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s verses for children. 
Almost every one thinks, “It’s the pleas- 
antest thing that ever a child can do.” 
Even grown-up folk enjoy swings, espe- 
cially in the summer time. 

Of course boys know how to climb 
trees and to tie knots, so that all you 
will need is a nice shady tree, a length 
of stout, three-quarter-inch rope, some 
burlap or other heavy cloth, and a piece 
of lumber for the swing board. 

Select a branch, ten to fifteen feet 
from the ground and not less than four 
inches thick, where the swing rope is to 
be tied. The exact place should be five 
feet or more from the tree trunk so 
that you will not strike it if the swing 
spins or sideslips. 

Carefully cover the branch in two 
places, about eighteen inches apart, with 


four or five thicknesses of burlap or 
other heavy cloth. (See A in the draw- 
ing.) 

With a double slipknot (B) fasten 
the ends of your swing rope to the 
branch in the center of these wrapped 
places. The loop end should hang eight 
or ten inches from the ground. 

A plank, two inches thick, eight inches 
wide, and eighteen inches long, when 
notched in the center of both ends, 
makes a fine seat for your swing. (See 
figure C.) 

I am sure you will want your little 
brother or sister to share in your fun. 
Figure D shows a swing designed espe- 
cially for small folk. 

Take two ropes that will reach from 
a selected limb to the ground. Into each 
of these two ropes splice a four-foot 
length of similar rope, as in figure E. 
If you cannot splice rope, ask a boy 
scout to show you 
how, or as a last 
resort, tie a big 
knot in each of the 
two main ropes 
and then tie an ex- 
tra piece of rope 
just above each 
knot. This will 
keep the shorter 
ropes from slip- 
ping. Now tie the 
single ends of the 
long rope to the 
(Turn to page $2) 
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ATTENTION! BOYS AND GIRLS 


How should you like to belong to a 
writers’ guild? We are going to dis- 
continue our Young Authors’ pages and 
begin the Wee Wisdom Writers’ Guild. 
Beginning with the November issue, ev- 
ery reader who has a poem or a story 
published in Wee Wisdom will become a 
member of the guild, and will receive a 
membership card. Each month our edi- 
tor will select a subject, and ask you to 
write and send us a story, an essay, or 
a poem on the subject given. Two 
judges will select the ten or more best 
contributions, and send their authors 
membership cards. In addition to this, 
every month a GRAND PRIZE of a year’s 
subscription to Wee Wisdom will be 
given to each of the three persons send- 
ing in the best poems, essays, and sto- 
ries. If a successful contestant is al- 
ready a subscriber to the magazine, he 
may have his subscription extended a 
year, or sent to a friend. 

WHO MAY ENTER THE CONTEST: Any 
reader of Wee Wisdom under fifteen 
years of age may submit material. If 
your poem, story, or essay does not qual- 
ify you to become a guild member the 
first time you try, you may submit some- 
thing each month until you have had 
something accepted. If you become a 
guild member but do not win one of the 
grand prizes, you may try again for one 
of then. Only when you have won a 
grand prize are you eliminated. 

JUDGING THE MATERIAL: Remember, 


only enough of the best contributions to 
fill the guild’s pages will be accepted 
each month. There will be two judges 
to select the winners. Neatness and 
originality of material will be important. 
Be sure to give your full name, age, and 
address. Please do not send us anything 
that is not your own work. If your ma- 
terial is accepted you will receive a card, 
but we shall be unable to return the 
contributions that we cannot use. 
YOUNG AUTHORS’ MATERIAL: We regret 
that because of the contest we shall be 
unable to use all the Young Authors’ 
material that we now have on file. We 
shall publish as much of it as we can in 
the August, September, and October 
numbers. If your accepted Young 
Authors’ material is not published in 
these issues and you wish it returned 
to you, send us a self-addressed envelope 
not later than the first of November. 
Contest material, however, will not be 
returned. 

SUBJECT FOR THE WRITERS’ GUILD FOR 
NOVEMBER: THANKSGIVING. Contribu- 
tions will be accepted until the first day 
of September. What does Thanksgiving 
mean to you? How do you enjoy the 
day? How is it celebrated in different 
parts of the United States and in differ- 
ent countries? Write down your ideas 
in verse or prose form, and mail them 
to us not later than the first of Septem- 
ber. The winning contributions will be 
published in the November Wee Wisdom. 
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Health Poem 


By HELEN BROWN (8 years) 
Portland, Oregon 
Brush your teeth both morn and night; 
Brush them till they’re clean and white. 
Boys and girls should always be 
Clean and neat, it seems to me. 


A Dad 


By RICHARD L. MORSE 
Rutland, Vt. 
Although you know it not, 
Your dad is the greatest pal you have 
got. 
He may at times seem unkind, 
But he is true; 
For he is cnly making a man of you. 


A Poppy 
By LA VONNE HARTMAN, (8 years) 
Reseda, Calif. 
I am a little seed. 
I do my good deed 
By opening my petals wide, 
And scattering joy 
To all who abide. 


A Tree 
By BILLY MAUGHN (9 years) 
Marion, Ill. 


Once upon a time there was a little 
tree which grew beside a dusty road. 
Often the little tree would think, “How 
I wish I had some one to care for me! 
It is so hot and dry here in summer, and 
so cold in winter!” 

One day a kind man came walking by 
and noticed the tree. 

“The very thing,” he said, “for my 
little granddaughter who wants to start 
a garden this spring.” 

He took the little tree home and gave 
it to his little granddaughter who was 
delighted to get it. 
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Raining 
By L. HINDsS (9 years) 
Providence, R. I. 


Raining, raining all around, 
Making puddles on the ground; 
Then the little birds are gay, 
Taking baths on a summer’s day. 


Fairies 
By ALISON JONES 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Hark to the tinkle of a pretty little bell. 
Oh, who can it be? Oh, who can it be? 

It must be a fairy from an elfinlike dell, 
Calling the others to come to tea. 


Roberta 
By ROBERTA SMITH (9 years) 
San Diego, Calif. 
Oh, dear, I’m nine years old today, 
And am growing slim and tall. 
Would it be any use to pray 
Just to stay young and small? 
Some girls are anxious to be old, 
Charming, smart, and grand. 
I want to live my golden dreams 
In Never-Never Land. 


I want to spend a thousand years 
In Grandma’s hillside grove. 
Must Father Time, with his 

sharp shears, 
Cut short the days I love? 
I want to watch the fairy ring 
Under the pepper tree; 
I want to laugh and live and sing, 
Just Peter Pan with me. 


O Peter Pan, you are my friend, 
Dear one, I love you so! 

What can the future ever send 
That I shall care to know? 

Where shall I find a smiling pool? 
You? and the fairy band? 

A spot as beautiful and cool 
As Never-Never Land? 
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BODOLINKUAT 


Minnie Leona Upton 


Bobolinkum, Bobolinkum, in the merry meadow, 
Where the buttercups are blooming, in the sun and shadow; 
Where the breezes all are fragrant, and the sky is bright; 

How you're lilting, swaying, tilting, singing with delight! 


Bobolinkum, Bobolinkum, tell me in a minute: 
Is it just the merry meadow, and the flowers in it; 

And the blithe and balmy breezes, and the sky so blue, 
And the sun, that make you joyful? Tell me, tell me true. 
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hole McColl 


“No, ‘tis not the merry meadow, and the flowers in it; 

Nor the blithe and balmy breezes, blowing every minute; 
Nor the sun and sky above me, though I like them well. 
I've a nest, all snugly hidden—where, I shall not tell. 


“There my darling wife, so bonny and so brave and loyal, 
Like a little queen, is sitting on her throne right royal. 

Soon there'll be some hungry birdlings—wonderful, wee things. 
That's my joyful, joyful secret. Who would change with kings!" 
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DEAR BOOSTERS: 
“All ashore!” cried jolly Captain 


Speak-no-evil, as our Good Words 
Booster Ship docked in the beautiful 
harbor of Self-Control Land. Every- 
where there were tiny fairies flitting 
about, each one busy at some task and 
each one wearing 
a tiny silver crown 
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Anger, and brings harm to himself and 
those about him. Then we fairies have 
to go out and bring him back.” 
“Do you ever get tired of your task?” 
asked another Booster. 
“Oh, no,” answered Fairy Love, “be- 
cause we have Faith and Courage and 
Patience and Per- 


which bore her 
name in gold let- 
ters. Several fair- 
ies came to greet 


The loving heart will always seek 
In kindly, gentle words to speak. 


severance to help 
us.” 

“Why, that is 
like my temper,” 
cried another 


the Boosters. 

“Where is the 
dragon Anger?” asked a bold Booster 
lad. 

“Oh!” cried a little fairy named Kind- 
liness, “you must not speak that name 
on our island. We call our dragon ‘En- 
ergy.’ Only when he escapes from the 
Land of Self-Control is he called 
‘Anger.’ ” 

“You see,” explained Fairy Courage, 
“Energy is perfectly harmless as long 
as we keep him in Self-Control Land. 
Here he performs great work for us 
and is quite content. We good fairies 
attend to his every need.” 

“Why does he leave Self-Control 
Land, then?” asked our Booster. 

“Because,” Fairy Patience began, “lit- 
tle thought elves Impatience, Selfish- 
ness, Jealousy, Fear, and Evil try to lure 
him away from us. Sometimes Energy 


decides to leave Self-Control Land, but 
just as soon as he does he turns into 


Booster. “As long 
as I keep my mind 
filled with good thought fairies, I live 
in the Land of Self-Control, but when I 
let in thoughts of selfishness and evil 
then I get angry.” 

“Then we each have a_temper dragon 
all our own to watch, don’t we?” asked 
a wee girl. 

“Indeed, we do!” agreed our captain. 
“Anger is energy as long as it is under 
perfect self-control, but when it escapes 
control then it is harmful. But remem- 
ber that the fairies Love, Patience, 
Hope, and Faith have much greater 
power than the elves Selfishness and 
Evil. We cannot be angry as long as 
we are thinking good thoughts.” 


While our Boosters are visiting, let 
me tell you how you may become a 
Booster member. Write the Good Words 
Booster Club Secretary, Unity School 
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of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, 
Mo., for an application blank. You will 
receive further instructions. You may 
have your name on the list for prayers, 
or on the list for correspondents. We 
publish as many of the best letters that 
we receive as we have room for. Ask 
for the booklet that explains how you 
can earn your Booster pin. 


Mary Cook will be not only a fine cook 
one of these days, but a musician and a 
speaker as well. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: I have had pleasure 
reading Wee Wisdom. I learn the songs 
and learn how to make those little salads. 


I have been learning the poems too.—Mary 
Cook. 


Good words are like fireflies, guiding 
folks to happiness, but ugly words are 
like stones upon the pathway, causing 
us and others to stumble. 

Dear Booster Club: I am very glad to 
rejoin the club. I wish that all boys and 
girls were in it. At school I hear much 
bad language spoken by boys and girls. 
Once I was almost persuaded to use pro- 
fane language, but just before the words 
came from my lips something said, “I 
speak only pure words.” Whenever bad 
words come to my mind I say, “I speak pure 
words only.”—Melvin M. Simmons. 


Boosters are happy, joyous folk. For 
proof, read Elinor’s letter. It was sent 
to us last winter. 

Dear Secretary: I received your most wel- 
come letter some time ago. I read the little 
booklet and liked it. I like the club very 
much. 

Today my sister and I went up 
on the mountain for a hike. We 
started a big snowball down and 
slid after it. We saw some little 
fawns. 

I like Wee Wisdom magazine 
very much. I have taken it for 
five years. My sisters read the 
stories in it. So do my mother 
and my teacher. 

I can play The Prayer of Faith 
on my harmonica, and I say it 
for any one that is sick. It has 
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helped many in our family.—Elinor Noland. 


We are glad that Pepita was so 
prompt in expressing her thanks for the 
help she had just received. Gratitude 
enriches our lives. 

Dear Secretary: This is the first letter I 
have written to Wee Wisdom. My mother 
says that I have improved very much. 

Before I came into the house I knocked 
on the door, expecting my mother to open 
it, but she did not. I knew then that she 
was not at home. I went down to the mail 
box and got the key. Then I came back 
and tried to unlock the door, but it stuck, 
so I said The Prayer of Faith. After I had 
said it I remembered that my mother had 
said to push the door knob if the door stuck; 
so I pushed it, unlocked the door, took off 
my coat and hat, and wrote this letter. 
—Pepita Urbina. 


Betty Ann is making wonderful prog- 
ress for so new a Booster member. 

Dear Boosters: I have been a member of 
our club a month. I am glad that I joined. 
Every day I have said The Prayer of Faith 
for a little girl, and she is out of bed now. 
The Prayer of Faith has helped her, and 
it has helped me and others.—Betty Ann 
Cross. 


Dick would make a fine citizen for 
Friendship Town. One of the first laws 
of the town is to help others. We call 
our new membership cards “passports 
to the Land of Love.” 


Dear Secretary: I have found a member 
for the club. Please send two more mem- 
bership application blanks. I think our 
club will bring happiness to all children. I 
like my little passport very much. It is a 
good reminder. I hope to get more and 
more members for the club. When children 
are unhappy and I say The Prayer of 
Faith for them, their faces brighten 
right up. The boys at our school 
were playing football, and the other 
side would not have a little boy named 
Cyril. He started to cry. Then he 
came over to our side and wanted to 
play with us, but the boys would not 
let him. Harvey Sutton 
and I let him play be- 
cause we were 
members of The 
Good Words 


Booster Club, and 
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we wanted to make him happy. Harvey 
and I like to see people happy.—Dick 
Hainey. 


We know that the loving Father who 
watches over us all is guiding Ray’s 
father into true prosperity and success. 
Every righteous prayer is answered. 
Remember, Boosters, to pray for those 
whose names are listed. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: I am pleased to say 
how much I enjoy reading Wee Wisdom. I 
am receiving it regularly, and all the letters 
you have sent me. Thank you for the prayers 
for my father. Although he is still out of 
work, it will not be for much longer, I 
know.—Ray Hooper (Australia). 


When we let fear into our minds it 
crowds out courage and wisdom and 
faith—the very qualities that we most 
need in a time of emergency. Marion 
is learning to shut out fear from her 
mind. 

Dear Secretary: I am obeying the laws of 
the Island of Faith, which have helped me 
very much. The other day when I came 
out of the show, I couldn’t find our car, and 
became lost. I was very much frightened 
at this, but I said the laws over and over 
as I began to walk rapidly down the street. 
My fear left me, and on rounding a corner 
I saw our car. When I reached it, I was 
very thankful to think that I was not lost 
after all. I am getting along fine, and I 
am glad to be a Booster.—Marion Elizabeth 
Arnold. 


We are glad to welcome Robert to our 
club. He is already a booster for Wee 
Wisdom. 


Dear Secretary: My mother gave me Wee 
Wisdom for Christmas. I was very pleased 
with it, and I like the Booster club the best. 
I want to join it. 

I am nine years old and am in the fourth 
grade. I take my Wee Wisdom to school 
and my teacher reads the stories to the 
class. My mother and the whole family 
like to read Wee Wisdom.—Robert Tribel. 


Next month we have something espe- 
cially nice for you. Good-by until then. 


THE SECRETARY. 
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READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 

Irene Mead: prayers; Isabelle Kratzer: 
prayers to succeed in her arithmetic; Alice 
Howe: success in her school work; Ora Lee 
Lewis: prayers; Lois Jane Prince: prayers 
for success in her school work, and health 
for her grandmother; David Rawson Bald- 
win: prayers; Marie Manire: success in her 
examinations; Marthajane Harley: success 
in her school work; Marjorie Williams: 
prayers to control her temper; Launcelot 
King: prayers for his brother, his three 
sisters, and himself to succeed in their les- 
sons; Vera Hawley: help in school work, and 
health for her mother and family; Billy 
Albertson: prayers; Phenetter Harris: heal- 
ing of her eyes; Aileen Carnall: success in 
school work; Carol S. Fritz: prayers to keep 
the Booster club pledge; Lucille Richard: 
healing; Ruth Williamon: prayers for health 
for her mother and herself; Ollie Lee Wil- 
liamon: prayers for success in her school 
work. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


S. O. Okoro, Govt. School, Aro Chuku, 
Nigeria, West Africa; Lillian Baker (11 
years), Route 1, Caldwell, Kans.; Helen 
Ayoob (11 years), Greenville, Calif.; 
Marthajane Harley (12 years), 302 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Rochester, N. Y.; Elizabeth 
Brusse (12 years), 884 Knox St., Birming- 
ham, Mich.; Cornelia Vaughan, Kilbourne, 
La.; Rosemary Siegfried, 3623 Holt Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo.; David Rawson Baldwin, 27 
Golden Hill, Milford, Conn.; Florence Joan 
Turik (12 years), 38 West Main St., Glen 
Lyon, Pa.; Heliadora Tushinski (13 years), 
40 E. Main St., Glen Lyons, Pa.; Beatrice 
V. Ebersole (9 years), 554 Diamond St., 
San Francisco, Calif.; Irene Mead, Box 85, 
29 Palms, Calif.; Martha Wyckoff (5 years), 
567 Forest Ave., Glen Ellyn, IIll.; Nova 
Hecht, Tryon, N. C.; Ida Mae Uron (14 
years), Linden Ave., Alexandria, Va.; Ar- 
line Unger (12 years), Vogt Road, West 
Webster, N. Y.; Jean (14 years), Elinor 
(12 years), Marjorie Lee (8 years) Ham- 
mond, 178 Lincoln St., Worcester, Mass.; 
Pearl Swann, Greenbrier Hotel, Box 91, 
White Sulphur Springs, West Va.; Gwen- 
dolyn Carr, Los Angels, Banes, Oriente, 
Cuba; Jean K. Ewing (10 years), 38 Corn- 
wall Rd., Harrow, Middlesex, England; Lu- 
cille Richard (12 years), Box 25, Lime 
Ridge, Wis. 
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God Chooses a Leader 


LESSON 1, JULY 3, 1932. 


‘Bible stories are very interesting if 
we remember, as we read them, that 
those about whom the stories were writ- 
ten were real people—boys and girls 
who learned the lessons of obedience and 
patience and honesty, who did brave, 
heroic acts, who loved their fathers and 
mothers, their brothers and sisters, and 
their playmates; men and women who 
labored to build comfortable homes for 
their little ones, who patiently, kindly, 
and lovingly guided their sons and 
daughters into manhood and woman- 
hood. 


The story told in the lesson for today 
is one of a baby boy who awakened the 
love of his mother, the loyalty of his sis- 
ter, and the compassion of a princess. 
You will find the story told in two places, 
first in Exodus 2:1-10, and again in Acts 
7 :20-22. 

When you are older you will hear it 
said that “God moves in a mysterious 
way His wonders to perform.” The 
story of Moses seems to prove this state- 
ment. 


A few Sundays ago we learned how 
the Israelites went down into Egypt to 
live because there was no food to be had 
in their land. When they moved to 
Egypt the ruler of that country wel- 
comed them because they were members 
of Joseph’s family. He permitted them to 
live because there was no fod to be had 
herds and reared their families. For a 


long time the Israelites, who were also 
called Hebrews, were happy. Later, a 
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sible firs Son 


man who did not care for the Hebrews 
was made ruler over Egypt. This ruler 
ordered all the baby boys belonging to 
the Hebrews to be killed. 

A Hebrew mother named Jochebed 
had a beautiful baby boy. God had work 
for this boy to do, and He did indeed 
move in a mysterious way to help the 
boy to do His work. Jochebed made a 
little boatlike basket and placed the 
baby in it and put the basket on the 
river near the place where the Egyptian 
princess bathed. The baby’s sister, 
Miriam, watched over him until the 
princess found him in the river. The 
baby’s cry touched the heart of the kind 
princess. She named the baby Moses 
and took him to be her son. In 
this way Moses was able to learn all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians, and, being 
a Hebrew, he also learned the ways of 
the Hebrews. 

For the next few weeks we shall be 
studying the story of Moses. You will 
then see that in order to do the work 
that God had for Moses to do, he needed 
to know all that he learned at the Egyp- 
tian court. 

Many times boys and girls feel that 
it is unnecessary to learn to do certain 
tasks or to learn school lessons. Per- 
haps the little boy, Moses, also disliked 
lessons, but we are quite sure that he 
learned to do his work obediently, for 
God made a great leader of him. 

The following thought will help Wee 
Wisdom boys and girls to become 
leaders: 

I obey quickly and gladly. 


| 
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Moses Makes a 


Mistake 
LESSON 2, JULY 10, 1932. 


In the lesson for last Sun- 
day we learned in what a 
mysterious way God went 
about His work of preparing 
the Hebrew boy, Moses, to be- 
come a great leader. 

The work that God had for 
Moses to do was the leading of 
the children of Israel out of 
Egypt into Canaan. Moses 
was reared in the court of 
Egypt as the son of the Egyp- 
tian princess, but he had great 
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lessons before others, or to 
take part in school programs. 
Others find it hard to speak 
kindly to some one who has 
been unfair, or to make 
friends with strangers. If you 
happen to be one of these per- 
sons, remember that God will 
certainly be with you if you 
ask Him to help you. 

Learn the following thought 
and repeat it often: 


God is with me, and I am 
not afraid. 


Our Protection 


sympathy for the Hebrews 
who were then the slaves of 
the Egyptians. Moses had 
sympathy and wisdom, but he lacked 
judgment. He was what we would call 
“hot-headed.” One day he came upon an 
Egyptian who was beating a Hebrew 
slave. Moses’ anger overcame his better 
judgment, and he slew the Egyptian and 
hid his body. For this he was compelled 
to flee into a foreign land. He stayed 
there forty years and spent much of his 
time in prayer. 

God had been preparing Moses to lead 
the children of Israel out of Egypt, so 
He spoke to Moses and told him what his 
work was to be. God never lets us fail to 
do His will unless we refuse to do it. 
Moses felt sure that he was not able to 
do the work God wanted done. (You 
will find the story in Exodus 2:11—4: 
20.) When Moses said that he could not 
lead the children of Israel, God said to 
him: “Certainly I will be with thee... 
and teach thee what thou shalt speak.” 

Do you ever feel sure that you cannot 
do the work that some one asks you to 
do? If you have this feeling, remember 
that God is with you, just as surely as 
He was with Moses. Sometimes boys 
and girls find it very difficult to recite 


LESSON 3, JULY 17, 1932. 


In the last two lessons 
we learned how God prepared Moses 
for his work and then called him 
when the time came to lead the 
children of Israel into freedom. 
The task that God gave to Moses was 
not an easy one, but one that was to take 
all the courage and wisdom and stead- 
fastness and love that Moses could com- 
mand. During the forty years that 
Moses had spent in the court of Egypt 
he had built in himself qualities that he 
would need for his great work. The 
forty years spent in Midian taught him 
to have faith in God. His faith in God 
gave him courage when he went before 
Pharaoh to ask for the freedom of the 
Israelites. If we keep our minds willing 
and our hearts filled with love and trust, 
God gives us the lessons that help us to 
grow strong and wise. 

You will find the lesson for today in 
Exodus 12:21-28. Moses tried in many 
ways to persuade Pharaoh to let the Is- 
raelites go free, but Pharaoh would not. 

Finally God told Moses to command 
the Israelites to place a certain sign on 
their doorposts and on the beam across 
the top of the door to show that they 
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trusted God. Great trouble came upon 
the Egyptians whose homes did not 
show this sign. Jehovah passed over 
those homes that bore the sign, and no 
trouble came near them. This is the 
story of the passover. 

We too bear signs of the passover. 
These signs protect us from evil. Our 
signs of the passover are courageous 
hearts, smiling faces, truthful lips, and 
kind acts. 

A helpful thought for the week is: 


I am God’s child, and I trust Him to 
lead me. 


— 


Learning to Trust 
LESSON 4, JULY 24, 1932. 


You will find the lesson for today in 
Exodus 14:10-16, 21, 22. After the ex- 
perience of the passover, which we stud- 
ied in the lesson for last Sunday, Pha- 
raoh agreed with Moses to let the chil- 
dren of Israel leave Egypt. The Is- 
raelites must have been very happy 
when they gathered up all their belong- 
ings and set out toward their new homes. 

We trust our fathers and 
mothers because they have 
proved to us over and over 
again that they love and pro- 
tect us. God. had shown His 
love for the children of Israel 
in so many ways that we feel 
they should have trusted Him. 
The Bible story tells us that 
when the Israelites saw the 
Egyptians pursuing them they 
cried out in fear, and com- 
plained that Moses had led 
them into danger. 

Moses said to them, “Fear 
ye not, stand still, and see the 
salvation of Jehovah,” which 
means, “Do not be afraid; 
trust in God, and He will lead 
you into safety.” 


Dividing the sea. 
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Sometimes we act very much as the 
children of Israel acted. When we are 
safe and warm and well fed, we forget 
that our heavenly Father is blessing us 
in these ways. When we are in dan- 
ger, or cold, or hungry, we cry out in 
fear. Because God has taken care of 
us in the past, we must know that He 
will take care of us always if we call 
upon Him and believe in Him. 

When the children of Israel cried out 
to God, He delivered them from the 
Egyptians by opening the waters of the 
Red Sea and letting the children of Is- 
rael pass safely to the other side. 

When we call upon God for help, He 
shows us the way out of our difficulties. 

A good thought for the week is: 


“God is my help in every need.” 


Strong Leaders 
LESSON 5, JULY 31, 1932. 


You will find the lesson for today in 
Exodus 16:1-35. As we study lesson 
after lesson of the story of Moses, we 
begin to see how wise God was in choos- 
ing a strong leader to take His 
children out of Egypt into Ca- 
naan. Moses was not always a 
strong, courageous leader, but 
through one experience after 
another he learned the lessons 
of strength and courage. 

In the Bible story for today 
we find Moses still following 
God’s command to lead the 
children of Israel to the land 
of Canaan. God has delivered 
them out of the hands of the 
Egyptians; has parted the 
waters of the Red Sea so that 
they could cross over the sea 
on dry land; has sweetened 
the bitter waters of the spring 
called Marah, and in many 
other ways has shown his 
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great and abiding love for them. Yet 
they are still doubtful and com- 
plaining. They have now eaten all the 
food they brought with them from 
Egypt. No more food is in sight, and 
they are afraid of starving in the desert. 

God said to Moses, “I will rain bread 
from heaven for you.” The next morn- 
ing the Israelites found the ground cov- 
ered with a food substance that they 
called Manna. God again had taken 
care of their need. 

In times of trouble God calls upon 
strong men and women to lead His peo- 
ple. We have something in our minds 
that compares with Moses and the chil- 
dren of Israel—our thoughts. Our 
strong thoughts of love and faith and 
courage are like Moses, and our little 
complaining, unkind, greedy thoughts 
are like the children of Israel. If your 
little world is unhappy or ill, call upon 
your strong, courageous, faithful, 
Moses like thoughts to lead your chil- 
dren of Israel into the land of happi- 
ness and health. The following thought 
will help you: 

I do not complain, for God takes care 


of me. 
& 
©Ohe Prayer of Faith 


Wee Wisdom readers can help themselves 
and others by saying this prayer. 

God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 

God walks beside me, guides my way 

Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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Laurette’s Own Story 
(Continued from page 16) 


was throwing away her good father’s 
treasure while she lay reading in the 
hammock, looking like a scullery maid 
instead of a princess. Her hair was 
untidy, her chin stained with cherry 
juice, her apron ai 

“Oh, please, Mother dear!’’ Laurette 
begged, winking hard to keep back the 
tears. “Please wait until tomorrow to 
finish my fairy story. There are many 
things that I want to change in it.” 

“Gladly, dear,” Mother agreed hap- 
pily. 

The next day Mother had a very dif- 
ferent story to tell. She told of a little 
princess who had resolved to be her 
queen mother’s best helper and to do 
all in her power to help the king, her 
father, to return to his kingdom. 


Swings for Summer Days 
(Continued from page 21) 


branch as you did for the first swing. 

Place four one-by-four boards to- 
gether so that they make an oblong, ten 
inches by fourteen inches, inside meas- 
urement. (Figure D.) Bore holes in 
each end of each of these four boards, 
and slip the ropes through. Raise this 
frame about two feet and tie a knot 
in each rope just below the holes. Be 
sure that these knots are all the same 
height from the ground. 

For the seat you will need a plank 
two inches thick, twelve inches wide, and 
eighteen inches long. Bore holes in the 
corners of this plank exactly under those 
in the frame. After threading the ropes 
through, tie the bottom knots so that 
the seat will be the right height for Lit- 
tle Brother. 

Raise the front board so that he may 
be seated. Put him in and slide it back 
into place. He can now swing securely. 
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Gayly and quickly , 
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is 


.A_ mer-ry lit - tle crick-et, by the light of the moon, On his 
. His mer-ry, mer-ry mu-sic made me feel ver-y gay; So I 
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fun-ny lit - tle fid-dle played a fun-ny lit - tle tune. “Tic - a- 
wished I had a_ fid-dle and a bow so_ I could play, “Tic - a- 
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tic - a - tic - a - tee.” That’s the way he played,yousee, Just be- 
tic - a- tic - a - tee,” Just i 


bus-i- ly as_ he; And make 


some one else as 
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FL ELLO, everybody! This is 
station U-N-I-T-Y, and I have a 
word to say to parents. This is 
Children’s Hour, you know, so I 
am not speaking out of turn. 


I hope you will pardon me for 
talking about some of my personal 
experiences. When I arrived here, 
nine months ago, I found things in 
bad shape. Dad’s business was 
poor, Mother was sick most of the 
time, and Big Sister was cross be- 
cause she could not have all the 
new clothes that she wanted. I felt 
sorry for the whole family, but 
what could I do? I almost wished 
that I had not come to live with 
them; they were all so gloomy. 


Well, things seemed to go from 
bad to worse till Jack came. Jack 
is a cousin of Dad’s. Jack had not 
been with us long before I noticed 
a change in everybody. You see, 
when he came he brought some 
books with him. For Dad, he had 
a book called Christian Bu3iness. 


“Read that, Dick,” he said, “and 
you'll find out how to make your 
business a success.” Although Dad 
looked doubtful, he promised to 
read the book. 


Baby 
Broadcasts 


“Ellen, here’s Unity for you,” 
Jack said to Mother. “When you 
have learned to do what it tells you 
to do, you’ll be well and strong 
once more.” Mother, too, promised 
to read her book. 


“What have you for me?” asked 
Sister. 


“Bless your heart! I’ve brought 
you Youth,” answered Jack. “It 
tells you about treasure maps, and 
how to make your dreams come 
true.” I could see that Sister was 
interested right away. 


Well, Jack has gone, but the 
books that he left with us surely 
have worked wonders in our family. 
Dad goes whistling to work every 
day, and he never worries any more. 
Mother feels so well that she sings 
over the dish pan. And Sister! She 
has new party dresses and every- 
thing, and she is the happiest girl 
in high school. 


Now, if everything isn’t going 
just right in your home, I’d advise 
you to get some books like Jack’s 
and read them. I feel sure they 
will help you. Instead of books, I 
should have said magazines, and 
you can get any one of them for a 
whole year by sending your order, 
with $1.50, to Unity School of 
Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

Good-by, everybody. Station 
U-N-I-T-Y is now signing off. 
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AGE OHASELTINE 
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Andy Locks the Gate 


ccf NOME on, Kegs. Quit stalling and 
pick berries,” said Red impatiently. 

“I am picking as fast as I can,” re- 
turned Kegs. 

“Yes, you are! Look at your pail,” 
put in Chink. “Why, it isn’t half full 
yet, and mine is almost running over.” 

“Well, I’m working just as hard as 
you are,” insisted Kegs, “only I have to 
stop to wipe the sweat off my face every 
minute.” 

The Spartans were picking blackber- 
ries on shares. The briers tore their 
hands, and the hot July sun was not add- 
ing to the comfort of their task. 

“Tf you didn’t run up to the well house 
every five minutes for a drink of water, 
you wouldn’t perspire so much,” Coralee 
told Kegs. 

“Yes, and you’d get more berries 
picked,” added Cousin Bob. 

Suddenly Coralee laughed. 

“What’s so funny?” asked Red. 

“T was thinking that if some cannibals 
came along right now they’d be lucky.” 

“Why do you think they’d be lucky?” 
asked David. “Do you mean because 
they’d find Kegs squatting under that 
blackberry bush?” 

“That’s part of it,” admitted Coralee, 
“but the best part is that they wouldn’t 
have to stop to cook him. There he 
sits, all cooked, and as red as a lobster.” 

“Who is stalling now?” asked Kegs. 


“You’d better all stop laughing and get 
these berries picked. I am about cooked, 
at that. I don’t think I can stay here 
much longer.” 

“Neither can I,” Andy announced, 
and, picking up his pail, he marched to- 
ward the well house. 

The gang gazed after him in aston- 
ishment. 

“Hey, Andy!” called Chink, “what’s 
the matter?” 

“Nothing,” Andy called back over his 
shoulder as he set the pail down in the 
well house. 


“We can’t stop yet,” protested David. 
“We haven’t finished picking the ripe 
ones.” 

Andy said never a word, but crawled 
through the fence and started across 
the field toward home. The Spartans 
watched in silence. As he topped the 
rise he turned and waved before he dis- 
appeared. 

“Well, of all things!” exclaimed Cora- 
lee. 

“That’s a queer way for Andy to act,” 
said Cousin Bob. 


“I wonder if he’s mad about some- 
thing.” Kegs scratched his head in be- 
wilderment. 

“TI never knew Andy to get mad,” said 
David. 

“TI don’t think it was very nice of 
him,” Coralee said angrily. “It’s just 
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as hot for us as it 
is for him.” 

“We ought to 
count him out of 
our next ice cream 
treat,” said Kegs, 
mopping his face 
with his wet hand- 
kerchief. 

“We'd better get 
to work and finish 
picking these ber- 
ries before we all 
melt,” said David, 
cautiously parting 
some thorny 
branches. 

“Ouch! my hair! 
It’s caught,” yelled Coralee. The Spar- 
tans rushed to her aid. When the red 
curls were untangled from the bush, 
Kegs went back to work in disgust. 

“What were you sticking your head 
in there for, anyway?” he complained. 
“Were you picking berries with your 
mouth?” 

“No, but I was looking for berries 
with my eyes, and they happen to be in 
my head,” was Coralee’s retort. 

“You’d better be careful, or you’ll be 
like the man in our town,” said Cousin 
Bob. 

“What man?” asked Coralee. 

“Why, don’t you know ‘The Man in 
Our Town,’ Coralee?” teased Chink. 

“No,” said Coralee crossly, “and I 
don’t believe you do either.” 

“Why, everybody knows him,” 
laughed Cousin Bob, and then he 
chanted: 

“There was a man in our town, 

And he was wondrous wise, 

He jumped into a bramble bush——” 

Coralee laughed. “Oh, yes, but these 
are blackberry bushes, and you’d better 
be filling your pail with the berries.” 

“We’ve almost reached the end of 
the row,” said Red, standing up to 
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stretch. “Say, look 
over there!’ 

The gang popped 
up from behind the 
bushes to see Andy 
struggling back 
across the field with 
a very large pail 
and a big bundle. 

“What on earth 
has he?’ asked 
Coralee. 

“Whatever it is, 
it’s too heavy for 
him,” said Chink. 
“Let’s go and help 
him.” 

“Wait a minute, 
Andy!” called David. “We’ll come and 
help you.” 

“Stick to your berries,” was the an- 
swer. 

“We’re through,” shouted Red. “I 
just finished the last bush.” 

The Spartans ran to the well house 
and put the pails on the cool floor. Then 
they met Andy just as he was trying to 
get through the fence. 

“What have you in that pail?” asked 
Cousin Bob. 

“It’s lemonade,” shouted Red, who 
was the first to reach Andy, “and there’s 
a big piece of ice in it.” 

The gang gave a yell of appreciation. 

“And I have homemade cup cakes in 
this box under my arm,” smiled Andy. 

“What’s the celebration for?” asked 
Chink as they walked toward the Roost. 

“You are all to stay outside until I 
call, ‘ready,’”” was Andy's only answer 
as he went into the Roost. The gang 
sat under a tree and waited. They 
could hear Andy setting the table. Soon 
he appeared in the doorway. 

“T’ll be back,” he said, and started 
toward the garden. Up and down the 
rows he went, bent almost double. 

“What do you suppose he’s looking 
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for now?” asked David thoughtfully. 

“Whatever it is, he has it.” Chink 
nodded toward Andy who came quickly 
up the path with something hidden un- 
der the cap that he held close to him. 
Into the Roost he went, and in a moment 
was back at the door. 

“Come on in,” he invited. The Spar- 
tans found the table set with a cup and 
a plate and a pink napkin at each place. 
The cup cakes and the pail of iced lemon- 
ade were in the center of the table. No, 
not quite; for in the exact center was 
an opened napkin, moving gently as 
though disturbed by a breeze. There 
was not even a tiny suggestion of stir- 
ring air, though, and the Spartans 
looked questioningly at the fluttering 
napkin. 

Then Red laughed. “Hello, Red-eyed 
Pete!” he shouted. Sure enough, a head 
was cautiously pushed from beneath the 
napkin, and two red eyes gazed suspi- 
ciously this way and that. 

“Why did you put that old terrapin 
on the table?’ Cousin Bob asked. 

“It’s his birthday,” explained Andy. 

“His birthday!’”’ David was mystified. 

“Well, anyhow, it was just a year ago 
today that we found him in the lane,” 
Andy went on. 

“It is!” said Red. “Don’t you remem- 
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ber? It was just two days before the 
Fourth?” 

“He might have lived years before we 
found him,” said Chink. 

“But he wasn’t really living till he 
found our berry patch that day,” said 
Andy. 

“TI guess that’s right,” agreed David. 
“He certainly does like berries.” 

“Well, if we’re celebrating his birth- 
day, let’s go ahead,” suggested Kegs. 
So they drank the cool lemonade. How 
good it tasted after the hot hours be- 
tween the rows of blackberry bushes! 
They ate the cakes and offered some 
crumbs to Red-eyed Pete, who marched 
solemnly about the table. They even 
offered him some lemonade, which he de- 
clined with dignity. 

As they were clearing up the dishes, 
Coralee turned to Andy. 

“That was a funny idea—to celebrate 
a terrapin’s birthday with pink napkins 
and everything.” 

Andy only grinned. “I’d better take 
the pail and the other things home now,” 
he said, and started for the big gate. 
Once outside the gate, he carefully put 
the chain in place and snapped the lock. 

“You don’t need to lock it, Andy,” 
called David. “Dad will be coming soon.” 

“Oh, yes, I do.” Something in Andy’s 


They drank the cool lemonade. 
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tone caught the Spartans’ attention. He 
started briskly up the lane. When he 
was about halfway to the big road he 
turned and called back, “The pink nap- 
kins were for Red-eyed Pete’s birthday, 
but the lemonade and cakes were for 
mine.” 

The gang began shouting as they 
rushed for the gate. 

“No wonder he locked it,” said David 
as they clambered over. They did their 
best to hurry, but, by the time Red was 
over, Andy had reached the big road. 

“Too bad,” panted Kegs. “Just think, 
twelve licks we could have given him. 
Anyway, I’m glad about the party.” 

The gang agreed as they turned back 
to the Roost. 
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Billy’s Picnic Celebration 
(Continued from page 11) 


just as fresh as any hens’ eggs can be.” 

“You are a good salesman, Billy,” she 
smiled. “I’ll take a dozen today, and 
another dozen on Friday; for I too must 
get ready for the celebration.” 

As Billy was leaving, Mrs. Ellis sug- 
gested, “Perhaps you would like to go 
across the street to my sister’s house 
and tell her about your fresh eggs.” 

Across the street he got an order for 
another dozen eggs, to be delivered 
Saturday. 

Billy simply flew home to tell Mother 
what had happened. With his empty 
basket in one hand and the money tight- 
ly clutched in the other, he ran every 
step of the way. As he burst into the 
house with beaming face, he sang: 

“Hurrah for the picnic! Ice cream 
for both of us!” 


Table Blessing 


Let us our love to others show 
As freely as Thy love doth flow. 


for 
‘Coys and Girls 


White Stockings and 
Other Tales 


This little book is especially 
for boys, but girls like to read 
it, too. The first story tells of 
little Sven who gave to his queen 
his most prized possession, some- 
thing that he had worked a whole 
year to earn. Many wonderful 
things happened to Sven because 
of his unselfishness. There are 
two other stories in the book. 
One is named, “When Philip For- 
got’”’; the other, “Thoughts with 
Wings.” Tell Mother that you 
would like to have White Stock- 
ings and Other Tales and that 
it costs only 75 cents. 


Little Susie Sleep Ears 


Susie was a dear little girl 
with blue, blue eyes and yellow 
curls. But there was one thing 
very seriously the matter with 
her. Something was wrong with 
her ears; they were forever go- 
ing to sleep. Mother was always 
warning her, and Daddy and 
Grandpa agreed that some day 
Susie’s ears were going to pun- 
ish her, and that it would be 
when she least expected it. Sure 
enough, Susie’s ears did punish 
her, and they chose to do it the 
very day that she was going to 
have so much fun. Shouldn’t you 


like to read about Susie and her 


sleepy ears? Little Susie Sleep 
Ears, price, 75 cents. 


Unity School of Christianity 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Hollyhock Children’s Tea Party 


By LUCILLE MorRGAN ISON 


Gather a basketful of petunias, holly- 
hock blossoms, buds, and seed pods. Ask 
Mother if you may have a handful of 
toothpicks, and also her paring knife. 

If you will cut the yellow centers out 
of the hollyhocks that you wish to use, 
they will keep fresh longer. 

First we shall make a hollyhock doll. 
After you have cut out the center, push 
three toothpicks inside the hollyhock so 
that it will stand up. The petals hanging 
down make the doll’s skirt. Now break 
a toothpick in two and push one half 
into each side for arms. 

Cut the stem off a small hollyhock 
bud, and make a little hole where the 
stem was. Push the stem of a 
large flower into this hole. Now 
your doll has a head and a body. 
Make tiny holes for the eyes. 


Cut a line for the mouth. See how the 
white on the inside of the bud shows 
through and gives your doll eyes, nose, 
and mouth. You may use black ink 
for the hair, but it is not necessary. 

A beautiful petunia makes a lovely 
hat. Pin it on with a small piece of 
toothpick. This finishes the doll. 

Next take a flat seed pod, and stick 
toothpicks into it to make a tea table. 

Cut several buds in half. Use the 
lower parts for cups. Bend toothpicks 
for handles. You can make a teapot out 
of a larger bud. 

Make a parasol by putting a toothpick 
into a petunia. You may make many 
guests, and vary them in many ways. 
Now you are ready for the tea party. 


LUCILLE MORGAN ISON 
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Anne’s Talisman 
(Continued from page 9) 


Anne brushed her hair and put on 
her pink dress. She thought, from 
Grandmother’s manner, that this was 
rather a special guest. She went down- 
stairs and arranged the violets in an 
ivory bowl for the table. Grandmother 
looked excited, and had put on her 
lavender-colored frock. Yes, there was 
some one special coming. Anne sat in 
the window seat where she could watch 
the road. She did not see any one com- 
ing, but after a while she heard a whistle 
that seemed to come from the lane. It 
was three short notes that sounded like, 
“Are you there?” 

If Anne had been on a desert island 
she would have recognized that whistle. 
Her heart leaped for joy. 


cNeatness 


By RUTH BISHOP JULINE 


I’ll polish my shoes, 
Keep them shiny and neat; 
And the grown-ups will say: 
“She’s clean and she’s sweet.” 
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“Father! Father!” she cried, and 
started running in the direction of the 
whistle. There was Father, just open- 
ing the gate that led from the lane. 
Anne flew into his arms. She had not 
seen her father for six months, and it 
was good to have him again. He had 
walked through the fields from the sta- 
tion just to surprise Anne with that 
whistled greeting. 

They were in the house at length, and 
Grandmother laughed and cried a little 
in her joy at seeing her son. Then the 
smiling helper had the supper on the 
table, and they were all sitting around 
the table and talking so much that they 
almost forgot to eat. The omelet was 
a fluff of lightness; the new potatoes 
and peas were in a delicious cream sauce. 
The strawberry shortcake was a golden 
mound with a heap of melting berries 
running down over it. 

“I gathered the berries, Father,” said 
Anne when she saw the plate stand be- 
fore him untouched for five minutes. 

“Bless you, child, I’m going to eat it. 
There’s only one place in the world 
where I can get shortcake like this, and 
that is right here.” 

So they all ate their shortcake and 
cream, and then went out on the porch 
to talk some more. 

Bedtime came all too quickly. Anne 
put her arms around Father and asked, 
“You’ll surely be here when I get up?” 

“Yes, Anne, and when I go I shall 
take you with me.” 

“Where to this time, Father?” 

“Down into the desert of the South- 
west where our company has some irri- 
gation work. Prossy will meet us in 
Chicago. We are to start in a week.” 

“All right, Father, I'll be ready. 
Good-night.” 

Anne went to bed to dream of an- 
other journey, and of a new home in a 
new and exciting place. 

(To be continued) 
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JANE LIKED BES? 


BY ELSA GORHAM BAKERS 
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GRUMPY GREEN, 


By Mabe! Rear 


Little Grumpy Green Frog 
sat on his lily pad, scowling 
into the water. 

‘*Whatever is the matter 
with you, Grumpy Green ?”’ 
called Grandpa Frog. ‘‘You 
look cross.”’ 

I’m just thinking,”’ 
answered Grumpy Green. 

‘‘Thinking!’’ exclaimed 
Grandpa Frog. ‘‘They must 
be very unhappy thoughts in- 
deed, to make you look like 
that. What are you thinking 
about ?”’ 

‘‘T’m thinking about grow- 
ing up, and about croaking,”’ 
answered Grumpy Green. ‘‘I 
don’t want to learn to croak.”’ 

‘That is very wrong,”’ 
warned Grandpa Frog. ‘All 
little frogs should learn to 
croak. You will be much hap- 
pier croaking, Grumpy Green, 
than in doing anything else in 
this whole wide world.’’ Then 


The duck just laughed at him. 
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Grandpa Frog dived out of 
sight into the water. 

Grumpy Green kept right on 
scowling. At last he decided to 
go away. 

‘*T know what I shall do,”’ 
he said to himself, ‘‘I shall go 
to the meadow lark and have 
her teach me to sing.”’ 

So Grumpy Green hopped 
across the wheat field until he 
came to the meadow lark. 

‘“‘Mrs. Lark,’’ he began, 
‘‘will you teach me to sing?”’ 

The meadow lark shook her 
head. ‘‘Your throat is too 
large,’’ she said. ‘‘I could 
never teach you to sing.”’ 
Grumpy Green thanked her 

and hopped away. 
‘*Perhaps Mrs. Duck 
can teach me to quack,”’ 
he thought. ‘‘ Her throat 
is large.”’ 
So the little frog went 
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to the barnyard where Mrs. 
Duck lived. 

‘‘Mrs. Duck,’’ he asked, 
‘*will you teach me to quack ?”’ 

Mrs. Duck just laughed at 
him. ‘‘You could never learn 
to quack. You have no bill.”’ 
And she waddled away. 

Just then, the old turkey 
gobbler came strutting by. He 
went directly up to Grumpy 
Green. 

‘*W hat are you doing here ?”’ 
he asked. ‘‘Why aren’t you 
down in the pond learning to 
croak ?”’ 

‘*T don’t like croaking,”’ ex- 
plained Grumpy Green. ‘‘I 
would much rather sing or 
quack or gobble. Will you teach 
me to gobble?”’ 

‘*Gladly,’’ replied the 
turkey. ‘‘Just watch 
me.”’ 

So the old turkey 
puffed out his feathers 
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LEARNS TO CD AK till he seemed an enormous 


Rear Miller 


size, twisted his neck till it 

was dreadful to see, and 

let out such a terrific 
gobble, gobble, gobble that 

Grumpy Green was terri- 

fied. Quick as a flash, he 

was out of the barnyard 
and was hopping away to- 
ward the pond. 
how dreadful!’’ he 
thought. ‘‘Grandpa Frog was 
right; I think I shall learn to 
eroak. Croaking is much 
safer.”’ 

That very night Grumpy 
Green started croaking with 
the rest of the bullfrogs in the 
pond. 

The next time you are down 
by a pond in the evening, or 
early in the morning, listen 
very carefully. The very loud- 
est and happiest croak that you 
will hear will belong to 
Grumpy Green. 
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Cross Word Puzzle fF; 


By MARION DOYLE 


12. 


13. 


go po 
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HORIZONTAL 

The Father of us all. 

Moses brought this 
down from Mount 3 
Sinai. 

Our little Japanese 
cousin uses this as 


a chair. 


After a rain, grass 
is always like this. 8 
The fifteenth letter of 
the alphabet. 
Whom must we love? 
One of the colors we 
like at Christmas 
time. 
What we do if we 
have an apple. 


2 3 
6 
9 10. it 
IS 


The best time to do 
our work. 


VERTICAL 
A dewdrop looks like this in the sun. 
A period, and a girl’s nickname. 
Not high. 
Another name for humor. 
Oranges and limes and lemons will 
give you this kind of “aid.” 
This man’s wife was changed into 
a pillar of salt. 
All boys and girls like to do this, 
especially in a game of tag. 
The kind of diamonds the grass and 
flowers wear in the morning. 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLE: 


Sweet pea, marigold, snap dragons, pansy, 
forget-me-nots. 


Can You Guess? 
By ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


There’s something has a comb— 
Now doesn’t this sound funny ?— 

Which it uses as a cupboard 
For storing up its honey. 


A Puzzling Bird 
By CHARLES NEVERS HOLMES 
My first upon a church we see, 
Emblem of Christianity. 


My next is something which we owe, 
Or nickname of some folks we know. 


My whole, within a woodland, feeds 
Voraciously on pine tree seeds. 
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O YOU like stories 

about buried treas- 
ure, castles, and men who were rulers 
of all the land as far as they could see? 
Here is a true story that happened with- 
in the present boundaries of the United 
States, less than a hundred years ago. 
The story is about one of the richest 
treasures ever discovered. 

A man named John Augustus Sutter 
came from Switzerland and, after many 
adventures, finally decided to make his 
home in the country now known as 
California, where the Mexican govern- 
ment granted him some twenty-seven 
square miles of land. He called this 
land “New Helvetia,” which means 
“New Switzerland.” In this small king- 
dom Captain Sutter’s word was law. 

The captain built an adobe fort, or 
castle, for his headquarters. The walls 
were three feet thick and twenty feet 
high. Within the large space inclosed 
by the walls were several houses, work- 
shops, and storerooms. Outside ranged 
great herds of cattle and sheep. Captain 
Sutter cultivated his own grain, ground 
his own flour in his own grist mill, and 
manufactured his own tools and other 
necessities at home. 

More than twelve hundred men 
worked for him, and it was hard to pro- 
vide for so many people. Soon he de- 
cided to build a sawmill, because he 
needed lumber to build houses for all 
these folk. A suitable place was found 
on the American River, and a man 
named Marshall was put in charge of the 
camp. A Mr. Wimmer, his wife, and 
their two little boys went along. Can 
you not imagine the fun those two little 
boys had, building small dams and mill 
races? 

One day when the mill was almost 
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Hunting for Buried Treasure 


By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 
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completed, Mr. Marshall 
was walking about in- 
specting the work. He noticed some 
pieces of shining yellow stuff in the loose 
earth. After examining them carefully, 
he told the men at camp that he believed 
he had found gold. In this way gold was 
discovered in California. Before many 
weeks the news had spread all over the 
country. Captain Sutter’s sawmill was 
never finished and his wheat was never 
harvested, for men would not work for 
wages when they might find as much as 
a thousand dollar’s worth of gold. 

People everywhere closed their houses 
and shops, their stores and offices, and 
hurried off to the gold “diggings,” as 
the mines were called. So many people 
left their farms that it was hard to get 
food. A pound of butter cost six dollars. 

Ships from all over the world arrived 
at San Francisco loaded with gold seek- 
ers. The crews immediately deserted 
and rushed to the mines. At one time 
five hundred deserted ships were an- 
chored in the bay. 

Although many people came by ship, 
the greater number came overland. By 
April 20, 1849, twenty thousand people 
were camped at Westport, Missouri, now 
Kansas City, Missouri, and the sur- 
rounding country was white with cov- 
ered wagons drawn by oxen or mules. 
These people were waiting for the grass 
to grow long enough to furnish food for 
their animals, so they could make the 
long journey to California. 

The trip was long and hard, but in 
the evening the travelers made merry 
by gathering around campfires to sing. 
One of their favorite songs was: 


“Oh! Susanna, don’t you cry for me, 


I’m going to Californy, with a washbowl 
on my knee.” 
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Yes, Wee Wisdom’s birthday will 
soon be here. It will be celebrated 
in August, and the August issue will 
be called the birthday number. If 
Wee Wisdom could have a birthday 
cake there would be thirty-eight can- 
dles on it, because for thirty-eight 
years this little magazine has been 
the playmate of children in many, 
many countries. Now Wee Wisdom 
wants to celebrate its birthday by be- 
ing introduced to a still larger num- 
ber of children. Will you take part 
in the celebration by ordering a sub- 
scription to Wee Wisdom for some lit- 
tle friend? 


Every child who orders a Wee Wis- 
dom subscription between now and 
September 1 will receive as a gift 
ONE of the three books, Love’s Roses, 
Treasure Box, or Aunt Joy’s Nature 
Talks. When you send in your order 
tell us which book you choose, and 
whether we shall send it to you or to 


a Giff FOR YOU 


on Wee Wisdom’s Birthday 


one of your friends. Love’s Roses is 
a delightful little fairy story; Treas- 
ure Box tells of two maidens who had 
a wonderful adventure; and Aunt Joy’s 
Nature Talks gives away Mother Na- 
ture’s secrets about birds, bees, an- 
imals, and other things. Remember, 
one of these books free with each sub- 
scription to Wee Wisdom. 


The August number will be an in- 
teresting one with which to start your 
friend’s subscription. It will contain 
a Booster song, written especially for 
the Booster Club. The page to color 
will begin a new series of pictures, 
showing folk dances in various coun- 
tries. Also there will be a new de- 
partment, called “Our Stamp Col- 
lectors,” which will give information 
about stamps and how to collect them. 
We cannot begin to tell you here of 
all the delightful things that the birth- 
day number will bring to Wee Wisdom 
readers. 


I have listed. I am 
inclosing $1.50 to pay 


OJ Aunt Joy’s Nature Talks to 


Just fill in the blank below and mail it to 
us, together with $1.50 to pay for your order 
UNITY SCHOOL Friend 
917 Tracy Avenue, Address ...... 
Kansas City, Mo. City State 
I wish to help Wee 
Wisdom celebrate its 
birthday by sending a Address 
year’s subscription to Cuty State 
the friend whose name pjease send O Love’s Roses O Treasure Box 


for my order. With my Name 
order please send the Address 
book that is checked. ‘City .................... 
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MAGIC 


NOON 


I’m free to say 

Words true and strong 
And happy as 

A redbird’s song. 


PILLOWS 


MORNING 


I’m free to build 
Each hour today 
Withsthoughts of Truth 
In wisdom’s way. 


I’m free tonight 

From thoughts of fear; 
For God is love, 

And love is here. 
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